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Chapter I 
Introduction 



The demand for sufficient, high-quality child care 
is steadily increasing throughout the nation, largely 
due to the changes in American lifestyle. Two- job 
couples have become vlie rule rather than the exception, 
and the number of single parents has doubled in the last 
decade (Watson et al., 1984, p. 14). A. Eugene Howard 
(1980) reports that almost 90% of American families in 
X980 did not fit the profile that has been considered 
"typical," that is, a first marriage, mother staying at 
home, father the "breadwinner." The U.S. Bureau of the 
Census (1987a) recently predicted that by 1990 there 
will be 22,995,000 children under the age of six in the 
United states — a 17.1% increase over that reported in 
1980. 

As individuals have faced these increasing 
complexities in Americem society, higher education has 
become more important than it has been at any other 
time. No longer is it ? lasual consideration; it is a 
necessity if one is to successfully enter and continue 
in many areas of the work force. 

The necessity for higher education is primarily 
responsible for the consistent increase in the number of 
nontraditional students. As outlined by Linda 
Tarr-Whelan, Director of Government Relations of the 
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National Education Association, nontraditional students 
nay be those vl'c are older; those ^o are of color; 
those i#ho are din significant financial need; those who 
are first generation college students; those idio mix 
school and eoployoient; those idio are returning to school 
for retraining or advanced learning; those women who are 
displaced homemaker s , single heads of households, 
widowed, or divorced; and those from new immigrant 
populations. It is a diverse group marked by one 
unifying characteristic they are those individuals 
who have historically had limited access to 
postsecondary education and the opportunities it 
provides (U.S. Congress, House, 1986, p« 24). 

In a recent report from Mertins (1986) of early 
college enrollments of more than 600 institutions, more 
women are now attending college, along with more older 
and part«>time students* This was particularly true for 
female, part-time students idxose enrollment increased by 
34% between 1976 and 1984* Increases in the enrollment 
of women attending part tJjne were 60% of the total 1«2 
million increase* Another major factor in the increase 
of part-time students was the increased enrollment of 
students 25 years old and older* Of the 5*1 million 
students 25 years old and older enrolled in 1983, 74% 
were enrolled paort time (Fodalsky, 1986, p* 2)* It 
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is expected that by 1990, 46% of postsecondary 
enrollment will consist of part-time students while full 
time enrollment is predicted to decline by 5% (U.S. 
Congresj, House, 1986, p. 88). 

As community colleges rsontinue to seek ways to 
increase access to education in order to meet the needs 
of changing student population, they are finding they 
must address the growing demand for child care. 
Colleges have confirmed that child care centers play a 
significant role in allowing student-parents to remain 
in Cwllege and attend on a more regular basis (Zadra, 
1983) . As th^ so-called "nontraditional" student 
population remains on the rise, so does the need for 
child care. Coiuiiunity colleges must be aware of 
alternatives in campus child care and recognize their 
obligation to estaiblish, maintain and expand child care 
services to be high-quality and suitable to the needs of 
their respective campus communities. 
Statement of the Problem 

Campus child care centers have served two distinct 
purposes. Originally centers emphasized education, 
functioning as a lab school for teacher training and 
research. Later, centers emphasized service, 
functioning as a support systam providing child care for 
children of students, faculty, staff, and community 
parents. Recently centers have served a combination of 
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education and service needs. 

As child care n^eds grow in nxunber as well &s 
complexity, it is imperative that community colleges be 
informed of alternatives in child care center operations 
and facilities. Awareness of those alternatives can 
assist in the establishment, maintenance or expansion of 
centers x.o provide sufficient, high-quality child care 
at community colleges. 
Purpose of the study 

The major purpose of this study was to describe 
community college child care centers in terms of 
selected operational and physical features. It was 
expected that this study would answer the following 
questions ; 

1. What child care provisions exist on selected 
community college ceunpuses? 

2. How do those child care centers serve their 
respective colleges? 

3. How are the child care centers staffed? 

4. How are the child care centers funded? 

5. What are the plans for future advancement of 
these centers? 

Scope and Limitations 

This study was subject to several limitations. 
They were as follows: 

1. The study was limited to information gained by 
the survey. 
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2. The study was limited by a relatively small 
sample of 51 child care centers affiliated with 
commxinity colleges in the League for 
Innovation. 

3. Study participants were limited to those 
persons who managed the child care centers. 

4. The study was limited by the time available to 
child care center managers. 

5. The study was limited to the status of child 
care centers as they existed in the fall of 
1987. 

Assumptions 

The following assumptions were made concerning this 
study; 

1. The perceptions of participants were assumed to 
be accurate. 

2. The nxinber of older, part-time and female 
students will continue to grow in community 
colleges. 

3. The child care needs at League colleges will 
continue to alter and expand. 

Definitions 

Nontraditional students ; Adults beyond traditional 
age of commxinity college students of 18 to 20 years of 
age, ethnic minorities, women with dependent children, 
underprepared students, and other special groups who 
have historically been underrepresented in community 
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colleges . 

Coiramunltv College ! Public, post secondary 
institutions commonly organized into two-year programs 
■ 1 offering instruction adapted in content, level, and 
schedule to the needs of tha community in which they are 
located — usually offering a comprehensive curriculum 
with transfer, occupational, general education and adult 
education components (Houston, 1984, p. 47) . 

Campus Child Care Center! K facility or designated 
space on or affiliated with the college which provides a 
safe place for children of students, faculty, staff or 
community parents. It is the intent of such a facility 
to offer a pleasant, supportive environment which is 
stimulating to the social, emotional, physical and 
cognitive development of the children. For use of this 
study, this term is inclusive of child care centers, 
child development centers, day care centers, preschools, 
leQsoratory schools aud parent cooperatives. 

League for Innova tion in the Community College: A 
national consortium of 19 community college districts 
that includes 53 public institutions located in 14 
states and Canada. Over 850,000 students are enrolled 
in League colleges which comprise approximately one 
eighth of all community college students in the United 
States . 

League Repreaentatlvea ! Each of the 19-member 
districts has a designated representative to initiate 
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and coordinate League activities. These representatives 
served as the contacts throughout this study and 
assisted in the distribution of the survey to child care 
centers affiliated with League colleges. 
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Chapter II 
Review of Literature 

The review of literature pertaining to the topic of 
campus child care at institutions of higher education 
focused on the following areas: 

1. Historical development of campus child care 
centers 

2. Related studies 

3. Types of child care programs 

4. Need for campus child care 

5. Value of campus child care 

6. Challenges for ceu&pus child care 
Historical Development of Campus Child Care Centers 

Programs for children on college and university 
campuses have existed since before the turn of the 
century. John Dewey founded a campus laboratory school 
at the University of Chicago in 1896; faculty members of 
that school developed a parent cooperative for their 
children in 1916 (Podell, 1982, p. 1). Centers were 
established for child research by the University of Iowa 
in 1917 followed by Yale and Columbia Universities. In 
the 1920s, laboratory nursery schools or centers for the 
study of preschool children were estab.*' ished at several 
colleges and universities as a part of academic 
departments of education and home economics. 
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It- was ths Depression and World War II which 
brought about the first mass expansion of child care 
facilities in the United states (Holdnak, 1978, p. 9). 
To provide jobs for unemployed teachers, the government 
sponsored W.P.A. nurseries. The entrance of a vast 
number of women into the work force brought additional 
needs for day care; this prompted the adoption of the 
Lanhauu Act authorizing the provision of day care 
services. Although these federally funded programs of 
the Depression and World War II were not ceunpus based, 
they did raise the consciousness of both the public and 
professional educators regarding the value of preschool 
education (Pine, 1984, p. 11). 

The era of the 1960s marked a renewed interest in 
child development. The ••War on Poverty" provided 
impetus for the beginning of the Head start program and 
federally funded child care centers for disadvantaged 
children (Holdnak, 1978, p. 10). By the 1970s, the need 
for gud.lified persons to staff these centers was 
significant. Universities began to expand their teacher 
training programs and this movement extended into 
community colleges. 

The early Sever ties also marks the strengthening of 
thw women's movemem. when the divorce rate went up and 
many women began going back to college (Greene, 1985, 
p. 30} . Further, with the establishment of affirmative 
action guidelines, colleges and universities sought to 
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reczruit and retain women on their faculties and staffs. 
These factors led to the creation of child care services 
at many institutions, particularly public community 
colleges geazed to serving community needs and commuter 
students (Podell, 1982, p. 1). Therefore, that decade 
saw growth of on-campus centers in order to satisfy 
parents' needs for child care while they went to school 
or to work in the school. 
Related Studies 

Greenblatt and Eberhard (1973) studied 118 camprs 
child care centers at colleges and universities across 
the United States and found that 41% of the responding 
centers were neither licensed nor registered. A high 
percentage (91%) indicated that centers were located on 
campus. A total of 88% of the centers limited 
enrollment to children of students. A majority of 
centers (77%) reported fixed or uniform scheduling, 
while approximately 23% offered flexible scheduling. 

In a study of 23 child care centers at state 
supported colleges and universities in Florida, Holdnak 
(1978) found the majority (64%) accepted both campus 
related and non-campus related children. However, 76% 
of the centers did not have a priority system for 
admission. Other findings by Holdnak related to this 
researcher's study were that the majority of centers 
perceived their primary purpose to be the provision of a 
needed service to parents. The majority of centers were 
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funded by both user fees and by the sponsoring 
institutions. Eighty- five percent of the centers 
maintained operations only during the terms when the 
college or university was in session. 

A study of child care centers serving California 
community colleges was conducted in 1982 (?arland & 
Carey) and revealed that lab schools tended to be open 
five or fever hours per day. Service-oriented centers 
as well as combination centers were open nine or more 
hours in the majority of cases. Also noted was that 59% 
of the 80 responding centers indicated they provided 
child care services during the summer session. 

Based on previous studies, Xeyes (1984, p. 37) 
identified two polar models of campus child care 
centers. Some of the distinguishing characteristics of 
the academically supported centers that emphasize 
educational features were: linkage to the institution, 
a calendar year that follows the academic year and 
possibly summer session, a fixed schedule, sessions of 
under four hours, no provision for meals, no provision 
for health support services or social services, no 
arrangements for sleep, a specially designed 
environment, and no requirements that a parent be 
enrolled as a student. Some of the characteristics of 
centers that emphasize service were: no linkage to the 
institution, year-round service, a flexible schedule, 
longer hours, provision to serve meals, provision for 
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health support and social services, arrangements tor 
sleep, modified facility, requirements that a parent be 
enrolled as a student. A study of child care centers In 
the New York metropolitan area was then conducted 
revealing that a total of seven centers resembled the 
education model and three centers resembled the service 
model. Nine centers, differing by at least two 
characteristics from polar models, were considered 
combination centers. 

Sparks* study (1987) involving 53 child care 
centers of two-year institutions throughout the nation, 
found that centers represented were combination centers. 
The majority of centers indicated having errollments of 
less than 60, maximum attendance of over 4 hours, 
service of meals, college enrollment of parent not 
required, local or state license, funding through user 
fees and institutional funds, and on-campus locations. 

The national study by Herr, Zimmerman and Salenga 
(1987) brought responses from 1&4 center directors 
holding membership in the National Coalition for Campus 
Child Care. Enrollment of campuses ranged from under 
1,000 to over 16,000 students. The largest group of 
responses came from campuses with enrollments of 16,000 
or more; the second largest group v/as from campuses 
serving fewer than 4,000. They found also that In the 
majority of cases, centers could accommodate a capacity 
of 50 or fewer children. Almost half of the centers 
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indicated having a majority of teachers who had earned a 
bachelor's degree; a total of 52% of directors held a 
master's degree. Teachers* salaries paid on an hourly 
rate ranged from $3.35 to $16.50. According to the 
survey, 91% of the centers included paid teaching 
personnel. More centers reported to student Services or 
Student Affairs divisions than to any other unit. 
Affiliations with auxiliary services, social sciences, 
or vice presidents of administration each occurred in 
less than 7% of the centers. Almost all centers 
provided snacks, and lunch was provided in over half of 
the centers. Most food was reportedly prepared in the 
child care center kitchen; 26% indicated that food was 
prepared by the college food service. 
Types of Child Care Procrrama 

In a study conducted by Greenblatt and Eberhard 
(1973) it was determined that about 425 pre-kindergarten 
programs could be foxind on American campuses. Today, it 
is estimated that 35 to 65 percent of the colleges do 
something about child care; efforts range from having a 
child care center on ctunpus, to making arrangements with 
a center either off campus or operated by someone off 
campus, to providing information and referral services 
(Innerst, 1987) . 

Campus centers exist basically in three forms, 
although this may oversimplify what is evidenced as a 
diverse range of programs throughout the country. 
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Laboratory schools, or those emphasizing education, are 
established primarily for teacher training and research 
of yoxing children (Farland & Carey, 1982, p. 2). 
Centers that emphasize service have been started 
primarily to provide child care services to 
student-parents (Keyes, 1984, p. 36). The third and 
newest type of center combines characteristics of both 
the lab setting as well as the sezrvice-oriented setting 
to form a unique center for the needs of a particular 
college or xiniversity. 

Of the 80 commxinity colleges having child 
development centers in California, 39% have combination 
centers, 20% have centers which emphasize service and 8% 
have lab school programs; the remaining 9% have more 
than one type of center (Farland & Carey, 1982, p. 3). 

In the study of child care centers on university 
and college campuses in the New York metropolitan area, 
centers that had been strongly emphasizing educational 
features were showing movement toward providing more 
service; centers of a service nature were tending to 
adopt more educational features. All of the centers 
were being used by the academic community (Keyes, 1984, 
p. 40). 

At some colleges and xiniversities, parent- 
cooperative programs are staffed with student-parents 
who share a number of responsibilities, including the 
provision of care to the children. Cooperative child 
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care centers are found on a growing nvunber of campuses 
(Wischropp, 1985, p. 11) . A highly successful 
cooperative program may be found at Portland Community 
College, designed to support students' efforts to stay 
in school by offering a financially reasonable part-time 
day care facility (Sussman, 1984, p. 45). 

Ceunpus centers of any form may incorporate a 
preschool program, typically for children ages three to 
five years, as the basis or as some part of the service. 
In the recent study previously outlined of campus child 
care centers in the United States, 131 centers offered 
preschool programs of the 184 centers surveyed (Herr, 
Zimmerman & Saienga, 1987, p. 7). Preschool progreuas 
are formal group care which contain educational 
components during the year or years preceding 
kindergarten, under the direction of a qualified teacher 
(Greenblatt & Eberhard, 1973, p. 1). Before- and 
after-school progreuns may be provided for school -age 
children whose parents either begin or end class or work 
during non-school hours (Creange, 1980, p. 4) . 
Infant/toddler programs are perhaps the most difficult 
to find as staffing and liability costs are high. In 
the study by Herr et al. (1987, p. 7), infants under one 
year were served by approximately 33% of the centers, 
toddlers from ages one to two years by 65%, preschool 
ages from three to four years by 98%, and ages five to 
six by 84%. Children over six years of age were served 
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by only 28% of the campus child care centers. 

Drop-in care is offered on some campuses as 
short-term, temporary care requiring little or no notice 
to the center for parents' unpredictable needs. A total 
of 37 centers, or 20% of the sample, reported the 
availability of drop-in services in the national e irvey 
by Herr et al. (1987, p. 7). Fourteen percent offered 
evening care and 4% offered weekend care. At Lincoln 
Land Community College in Springfield, Illinois, 
students may take advantage of evening care. The 
center, which operates from 7:30 a.m. to 10:15 p.m., 
serves about 90 of the college's 7,000 students (Greene, 
1985, p. 30). 

Full-day programs are generally those offering at 
least six hours of care per day. Half -day programs 
provide care usually for five hours or less. Holdnak 
(1978) found the majority of a sample of 23 campus 
centers offered full-day progruns. Herr et al. (1987) 
found that 54% of a sample of 184 czunpus child care 
centers offered full-day care; 61% offered half-day 
service. 

The Need for Campus Child Care 

Even with the changes that resulted in the feminist 
movement, mothers are still the primary caretakers of 
children, so the increased demands for child care 
parallel the dramatic increases in the number of women 
students (Greene, 1985, p. 29). Women seeking to enroll 
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in college have continually expressed that a major 
problem for them was finding available, affordable 
quality child care. In 1979, despite the fact that 
California spends 9 million dollars on caucus-based 
child care facilities, the California Community and 
Junior College Association Commission on Women conducted 
hearings to determine the needs of present and potential 
women students. As reported to Congress by Helm Blank, 
Director, Child Care Children's Defense Fund, child care 
was the most frequently mentioned, most critical and 
most unmet need brought up during the California 
testimony (U.S. Congress, House, 1986, p. 13). 

As colleges and xiniversities have become 
increasingly aware of the needs of nontraditional 
student£), many have taken child care need surveys. Data 
from such surveys at the University of West Florida and 
Bellevue College in Washington resulted in the 
sxibsequent creation of child care facilities at both 
institutions (Keyes, 1984, p. 35). 

Changes in the American family have not only 
affected the student demographics but also that of 
faculty and staff, sixty percent of mothers with 
preschool children are employed outside the home — up 
from 45% in 1976 ~ and two out of three work full time 
("Taking on the Tough Ones," 1987, p. 23). By the year 
2000, it is expected to be 75%. Although the majority 
of working mothers work to support their families, few 
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can afford the cost of proper child care. Among the 
nation's 6 million employers, 3,000 offer child care 
assistance ("Oay-care Responsibilities,*' lOHl) ; such 
employers are obviously still a minority, but their 
number is a dramatic improvement over the mere 110 who 
offered assistance in 1978 (Madlin, 1986, p. 124). 

Campus child care centers often serve children not 
only of students, but also of faculty, staff and 
community. As concluded in Sparks' study, the needs of 
the caucus-employed parent are considered to be 
important (1987). Although many centers make their 
services available to faculty and staff members, says 
Pamela Boulton who h2i& chaired the National Coalition 
for Campus Child Care, about 75% of them give first 
priority to students, and most offer reduced prices to 
them (Greene, 1985, p. 30). 

Growing commiinity needs for child care mean more 
teachers need to be trained in child development In a 
wave of fundamental social change, notes Watson et al. 
(1984, p. 14), day care is becoming a basic need of the 
American family. But the need is not being met; not 
enough good day care is available at a price that poor 
or even middle-class families can afford to pay. In a 
study of child care in the K^^nsas City community, 51% of 
the employees surveyed from 2C companies and agencies 
reported difficulty in finding child care (Vartuli, 
1985, p. 10) . The obvious answer to the question of 
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what to do eUsout America's increasing child care needs 
is to provide quality child care, and more of it is 
being provided all the time. 

According to the Chancellor's Task Force on child 
Development Instruction and Services (1983, p. 6) for 
California Community Col'.eges, recent changes in the 
family have caused it to become more important than ever 
before that commxinity colleges become a model for 
teacher training, parent education and exemplary 
programs for children in the state of California and 
throughout the United States. a recent article 
concerning university involvement in a child care 
center, Caswell (as cited by Cook, 1984, p. 17) states 
that educators justify the existence of czunpus centers 
by civing the need for research, training, 
dissemination, and demonstration. The Child Development 
Center in Springfield, Illinois, is the state's first 
on-site child care facility for its employees. The 
model project, created with the help of legislation and 
lobbying by employees' unions, is housed in a Department 
of Revenue building; trained employees of Lincoln Land 
Community College staff the center offering care for 46 
children (Levine, 1987, p. 42). 

Even though child care centers exist on at least 
40% of all two- and four-year college campuses (Kraft, 
1984, p. 21), there is evidence that they are not 
meeting the ne^d for service. According to the 
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Greenblatt and Ebarhard study (1973, p. 40), over 81% of 

all centers reported having waiting lists. In 1983, the 

Chancellor's Task Force on Child Development Instruction 

and Services in California reported that 82% of the 

child development programs in community colleges were 

filled to capacity and had long waiting lists. They 

found that infants, toddlers, sick children and those in 

need of extended day and evening care were notably 

underserved. The Children's Education Center at 

Catholic University of America in Washington, D.C. is 

licensed to serve 36 childre^^ and has needa four times 

that great (Innerst, 1987) • 

Child care is needed. Child care is an investment 
in the future that no society can afford to 
neglect. The provision of good child care is an 
educational, psychological, sociological and 
political issue that higher education must address 
(Alger, 1984, p. 10). 

The Value of Campus Child Care 

Today's children are tomorrow's citizens. Looking 
ahead to the year 2000, today's infants will be 
entering high school and today's five-year-olds 
will be entering college and the workforce. If 
we accept the premise that important social and 
intellectual development occurs during the early 
years of life and if large numbers of our children 
are spending significant portions of their young 
lives in child care arrangements, then we must 
conclude that improving our child care system is 
clearly in our society's best interest (Kansas City 
Consensus Child Care Task Force, x987, p. 61). 

A quality child care facility is undoubtedly of 

great value to the children It serves. A program which 

offers varied opportunities for children to experience 

ideas, discover methods for dealing with ideas, and 
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helps to build self-esteem is encouraging the 
development of a life-long attitude of enthusiasm for 
learning (Gramley & Quigley, 1984, p. 29). This 
philosophy bears close resemblance to the mission of 
colleges and universities toward serving their students. 

A child care program of benefit to its children in 
turn benefits society. Findings from the High/Scope 
Foundation's Perry Preschool Study as well as other 
studies, demonstrate that preschool not only prevents 
problems that eventually would cost society much more 
than a preschool program, but also increases the 
effectiveness and efficiency of the social investment 
already made in schooling (Weikart, 1982). 

Early childhood educators universally support the 
importance of laboratory training as a concurrent 
requirement with classroom preparation of students 
majoring in child development. (Farland & Carey, 1982, 
p. 10). The child observation and teaching experience 
offered by centers contributes to a high-quality child 
development instruction program. Cook (1984, p. 19) 
identifies numerous additional courses that are often 
directly linked by curriculum content to experimental 
learning via involvement in the campus center such as 
dentistry, nursing, art, music, health, recreation and 
home economics. 

Campus child care is valuable as a service to 
students. The key issue is access; child care is a 
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significant factor in the effort to guarantee equal 
opportunity of education access. Service provided by a 
C2UBPUS child care center is consistent with the 
implementation of affirmative action programs. If a 
strong program is in place, the institution's 
affirmative action efforts are more likely to be 
successful (Corrigan, 1984, p. 5). child care is 
especially critical in community colleges, which are 
more involved in vocational training and serve more 
economically disadvantaged students than traditional 
four year institutions (Innerst, 1987) . 

Child care serves as a useful recruitment and 
retention tool; student absenteeism and tardiness is 
decreased while the academic productivity may increase 
due to a reduced child care burden (Creange, 1980) . 
Podell (1982, p. 5) notes that the provision of 
on-campus child care services can produce increased 
participation in extracurricular activities among 
student-parents . 

Child care for faculty and sraff is, once again, a 
powerful recruitment and retention tool and assists a 
college with realizing their equal opportunity goals. 
On-premise child care helps to reduce the drain from 
productivity and personnel turnover created by 
preoccupation with children's welfare and safety ("Child 
Care Programs," 1986). Scheduling flex^ »■ llity, 
particularly important to faculty, can be an additional 
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benefit. 

A high-quality campus child care center is in a 

position to be a model for the community regarding all 

aspects of its operation: 

It is iiQ)ortant to note therefore, that campus 
child care should be seen in terms of service not 
only to the campus, but as a service which also 
reaches out to the community at large, either 
through formal arrangements or through informal 
networks (Corrigan, 1984, p. 7). 

Challenges for Cam ous Child Care 

As diverse as czunpus child care centers are from 
one another, thm challenges of meeting the needs of 
their respective college communities share common 
ground. Basic to the esteUalishment, maintenance or 
expansion of czunpus child care centers is funding and 
suitable space. Holdnak's study (1978) found that the 
primary reasons for not having a campus center, 
according to college administrators, were lack of 
funding and lack of suitable space or facilities. 

Money has been found a challenge in terns of 
securing start-up funds as well as for continued 
operation of campus centers. Few institutions pay all 
the costs to operate a campus center; in the study by 
Herr et al. (1987), 43% of the participants repoT-ted no 
university support. Of the 103 centers receiving 
college subsidies, the mean subsidy was 37% of their 
budget. Grossman and Keyes (1977) described the 
allocation of seed money from the institution to 
establish a center with the hope of recovering costs 
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later through increased tuition or parent fees. Klein 
et al. (1980) describes stazrt-up expense as a real 
barrier, and adds that once a center is in operation it 
can most probably be self-sufficient. 

Federal funds are availeUsle to the states under the 
Vocational Education Act and Title XX of the Social 
Security Act, although child care officials consider it 
inadequate support (Greene, 1985, p. 30). state and 
district funds are a form of support in California, and 
New York receives some government ftinding as well. In a 
study of child care progrjuns within the City University 
of New York, Zadra (1983) found that out of the 10 
responding centers, nine received student activity 
money, eight collected parent fees, six received grants 
from outside sources, and three sponsored ftind-raising 
activities . 

Kraft (1984) describes parent fees as varying from 
sliding-scale fees, based on income or number of 
children, to a flat fee, based on the age of the child. 
Suggested was a child care scholarship fund and child 
care offered as part of a "cafeteria style" benefit plan 
for faculty and staff. In the findings of the 
Chancellor's Task Force on Child Development Instruction 
and Services (1983), user fees constitute a very small 
part of the overall budget of centers in California 
Community Colleges because most parents qualify for 
state subsidies. It is imperative to make child care 
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attaineible to student-parents of all incomes; assuming 
they are entering or reentering higher education to find 
solutions to financial problems, as noted by Hooper and 
March in 1980, they find themselves in a double bind if 
the cost of child care is prohibitive on their limited 
incomes (Wischropp, 1985, p. 16) . 

A number of colleges occupy campuses which have 
severe space limitations, explains Zadra (1983) , and do 
not have sufficient area to house all classes, 
laboratories and other services. The expense of renting 
or buying space for a child care progreun is, therefore, 
often met with resistance. Greenblatt and Eberhard 
(1973, p. 55) concluded that although the financial 
factor may actually have the dominant intact on the 
expansion or contraction of campus child care programs, 
academicians are not likely to neglect considering the 
relationship of the programs to the institutional 
mission of higher education. 

Space chosen for a program must also meet state 
regulations, such as those specified by the State 
Department of Health and Environment. These 
requirements are numerous and are meant to serve the 
best interest of children enrolled in the center, 
however, meeting those requirements can require 
additional funding challenges (Zadra, 1983). In 
Podell's study of colleges in the state of New York 
(1982) , survey results of those colleges considering the 
establishment of child care, cited regulations as an 
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obstacle to only 14% of the respondents, space and funds 
were mentioned as obstacles to half of the institutions 
considering offering the service. 

Quality staffing of a campus child care center is 
another universal challenge. According to Harriet A. 
Alger, Dean of the Early Childhood Division of the State 
University of New York Agricultural and Technical 
College, good child care centers require full-time staff 
members to have degrees in early childhood education and 
sxibstantial knowledge of child psychology. She says 
that sxibtle differences in the quality of care can 
result in great disparities in a child's perceptual, 
intellectual, and social development (Greene, 1985, p. 
30) . Campus centers lind, however, that they are 
hard-pressed to keep fees at a reasonable levex while 
paying staff appropriately. 

As noted by Sparks (1987), there is a strong need 
for administrative support of campus child care centers. 
By each center's assessment of their own service and 
clear dociamentation of needs, such support is more 
likely, km presented by Klein et al. (1980), child care 
supporters must present the needs backed by data in 
order to facilitate decision making. 

The review of literature revealed that campus child 
care centers, having originally satisfied educational 
needs, are now meeting a combination of service and 
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educational needs. The different types of centers now 
existing show an effort to balance the provision of 
sufficient, high quality care with a reasonable fee to 
parents. The literature clearly indic^-es that 
students, faculty, staff and the community need, and 
will continue to need, quality child care. Campus child 
care is not only valuable to the institution of higher 
education, but also to the families served and to the 
community and even society at large. The provision of 
such care is not without such challenges as space, 
fiinding, regulations and staffing. It is apparent that 
ceunpus centers have experienced child care needs that 
have not only expanded but have continually changed. 
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Chapter III 
Methodology 

The purpose of this study was to describe coaununity 
college child care centers in terms of selected 
operational and physical features • The methods used are 
described in terms of instrument development, seunple 
selection, data collection and data analysis. 
Instrument Development 

A survey instrument (questionnaire) was developed 
to obtain descriptive data regarding child care centers 
on or affiliated with community college campuses. The 
survey instrument may be found in Appendix A. Fourteen 
survey questions dealt with the means of service to the 
college re<?arding purpose, operational responsibility, 
children oerved types of care, scheduling, enrollment, 
food service, and licensing standards, six questions 
dealt with the physical characteristics of child care 
facilities in terms of location, design, size, and 
outdoor play space, six questions sought information 
2a30ut staffing in terms of the reporting structure, 
nvimber of staff, education requirements and salary 
ranges. Two questions dealt with fees and funding. Two 
questions allowed participants to provide written 
responses to open-ended questions including plans for 
growth and advancement of their respective centers. A 
total of 30 questions were askfid in the survey concluded 
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by a request for identification of respondents. 

The researcher determined the kind of information 
needed from the survey and next deter lined the structure 
of the questions. Eighteen of the questions were 
close-ended providing the respondent answer choices; 
space was provided for their added response when answer 
choices did not include all pertinent information. 
Twelve questions were open-ended, providing no answer 
choices, requiring respondents to formulate their own 
answers. The open-ended question provided the 
researcher with specific information where needed and 
gave respondents the chance to express opinions and make 
suggestions. At this point, the researcher obtained 
advice from thesis advisors at Emporia State University 
and from the Division of Institutional Research at 
Johnson Cotinty Community College; modifications were 
then made by the researcher. 

A pilot study of the survey instrument was then 

conducted requesting the completion of and reactions to 

the survey from child care center directors at the 

following institutions: 

K«msas City Kansas Community College 
Kansas City, Kansas 

Penn Valley Community College 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Longview College 
Lee*s Sxammit, Missouri 

University of Missouri - Kansas City 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Feedback from the pilot group supported the validity of 
the instrument, and suggestions were made for minor 
modification. 

The revised instrument was submitted for final 
approval and determined acceptable for use in September, 
1987. 

Sample Selection 

The population selected for this study was a 

consortium of 19 community college districts that 

includes 53 public institutions comprising the League 

for Innovation in the Community College. League 

colleges enroll over 850,000 students, one-eighth of all 

community college students in the United States. The 

League is the only organization of its kind in the 

community college f ie d and is dedicated to stimulating 

innovation, experimentation and evaluation, with 

membership by invitation only, the League seeks to 

accomplish its purposes by assisting its members to: 

Experiment in teaching, learning, student 
services, and other aspects of community 
college operation. 

Share results of experiments. 

Exchange instructional materials and 
procedures designed to enhance learning. 

Examine the relevance of varied modes of 
college administration to experimentation 
in teaching and learning. 
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Provide a comnon base for research on the 
effects of varied innovative practices by 
gathering and sharing data on students, 
programs and modes of organization. 

Evaluate the impact of the institution's 
practices on its students and its community. 

(League for Innovation in the Community College, 
1985) 

Such an organization, whose membership consists of 
some of the foremost community colleges in the nation, 
ifi lcno%m for its receptive yet evaluative environment 
and would provide a valuaUDle base for study. 

The researcher's association with a member district 
in the League held distinct advantage in conducting the 
study. As determined by the League's Executive 
Director, due to the importance of the topic for study, 
the researcher was appointed as a League Fellow. Such 
an appointment was valid support toward gaining 
cooperation from member institutions in order to 
complete the study. 

Of the 19 community college districts, 18 were 
represented in the sample. The colleges asked to 
participate (Table 1) were those with child care centers 
on or affiliated with them. Conversely, colleges with 
no child care centers were excluded from the study. The 
list of contact persons for child care center data was 
obtained by the League Representative for Johnson County 
Community College from League Representatives from each 
of the districts. The sample is a thorough geographic 
representation of the League including 13 of the 14 
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Tablo 1 

Wunher of Campuaea Served bv Child care Centers. Total 
Credit Enrollment and Wumfr^p of cent ers Surveyed Within 
League Dlatrteta 

Statg/ College Total credit Child Care 

Proving? District Campuses Enrollment Centers 



Arizona 


Maricopa 


6 


59,856 


6 


Calif. 


Kern 

Foothill- 
De Anza 
Los Angeles 
Peralta 


3 

2 
9 


16,557 

39,370 
102,361 
21,860 


8 

2 
J 


Florida 


Mizuni-Dade 
Santa Fe 




16,318 
8,837 




Illinois 


Moraine Val. 




12,776 




Iowa 


Kir]cwood 




6,308 




Kansas 


Johnson Co. 




6,937 




Michigan 


Delta 




10,340 




Missouri 


St. Louis 




10,383 




N. J. 


Brookdale 




10,573 




N. C. 


Cent. Piedmt. 




17,544 




Ohio 


Cuyahoga 




24,015 




Ontario 


Humber 




17,342 




Oregon 


Lane 




6,782 




Texas 


Dallas Co. 








TOTALS 


18 Dists. 


42 


408,584 


51 



NOTE: Total credit enrollment data are from Directory 
of Community. Technical, and junior Colleaea 1987 by 
J.R. Mahoney (Ed.), 1987. 
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states and 1 Canadian province. It is important to note 
that 48% of the sample was concentrated in California. 
No other area comprised more than 13% of the sample. 
Data CQllee tion 

The survey packets were mailed to the sample of 51 
child care centers on September 30. Each packet 
included a letter (Appendix B) which explained the 
research and assured confidentiality of responses, the 
survey Itself, and a preaddressed, postage-paid 
envelope. On October 27, packets containing a follow-up 
letter (Appendix C) with an additional survey and return 
envelope were mailed to those who had not yet responded. 
Both letters accompanying surveys stressed the purpose 
and importance of the information requested. From 
November 2-t, the researcher made telephone calls to 
child care center managers who fc?d not returned the 
surveys encouraging them to respond. 
Data Analvala 

Because the survey instrument was based on nominal 
and interval scales, the data were descriptive. All 
data analyses were conducted using the SPSSx computer 
software package. The procedure Frequencies was used to 
produce tables of frequency counts and percentages for 
the values of individual variables. The statistics 
specified were mean, median, mode, standard deviation, 
minimum and maximum. The number of valid an-^ missing 
cases was also provided. The Report procedure was used 
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to produce case listings and svunmary statistics. 
Crosstabs procedure produced tables that were a joint 
distribution of two or nore variable? ( SPSSx User's 
Suidfi, 1983). 
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Chapter IV 
Findings 



Of the 51 child care centers serving League for 
Innovation colleges, 48 responses were received In time 
for participation, resulting In a 94% rate of response. 
Thirty-nine of the 42 campuses offering child care are 
represented from locations thoughout all 13 states and 1 
Canadian province. Table 2 uses credit enrollment to 
Indicate czunpus size and offers a profile of survey 
responses. Ceunpus credit enrollment ranged from 867 to 
25,464 students (Nahoney, 1987). The largest group of 
responses came from centers serving colleges enrolling 
from 8,000 to 12,000 students. The smallest 
representation was of centers serving colleges enrolling 
fever than 4,000 students. 
Service Design 

The primary purpose of the centers was 
predominately shown (n-23) as a combination of education 
features and service features, both having equal 
emphasis. A large number of centers (n>14) were service 
oriented. Several (n-6) had a combination of education 
and service features with an unequal emphasis, and five 
c ;ntera had an educational purpose only (Figure 1) . 

It was indicated that the colleges were responsible 
for the operation of 87.5% of the centers. Of the 
college-operated centers, 23 (54.8%) had a combination 
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Table 2 

Campus Enrollment and Survey Response (N-48) 



Campus Credit 

Enrollment Frequency Percent 



16, 000 or more 


9 


18.8 


12,000 to 16,000 


8 


16.7 


8,000 to 12,000 


14 


29.2 


4,000 to 8,000 


12 


25.0 


Fewer them 4,000 


5 


10.4 
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Equal combination 47.9% 




Education 10.4% 



Unequal combination 12.5% 



Figure 1. Primary purpose of child care centers (N=48) . 
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of education features and service features, each having 
equal emphasis. Independent, not-for-profit agencies 
and college districts were responsible for the operation 
of the remaining centers (Table 3) . No respondents 
indicated for-profit agencies or parents tc be 
responsible for any of the center operations. 

Children of students were served by all 48 centers. 
A total of 87.5% of the centers permitted children of 
faculty and staff to attend, while 66.7% of the centers 
permitted community children to attend (Table 4) . 

Of the 48 responding centers, 38 (79.1%) gave 
priority for attendance to any or all of the groups of 
children listed in the survey. Of the centers giving 
priority ranking to children of students, the majority 
(92.1%) gave them first priority: when centers ranked 
children of faculty and staff, 81.3% served them second 
in priority; of those centers prioritizing community 
children, this group was ranked second and third equally 
acounting for 91.3% (Table 5). Seven child care centers 
(14.6%) gave no priority to any group of children 
served. Three centers (6.3%) used priority systems 
based on assessment of need of each feunily. 

Figure 2 indicates the age groups of children 
served by centers. Almost all centers (n«47) served 
preschool -age children. Toddler care was offered in 
half of the centers (n-24) and infants (n-15) and 
school -age cl^ildren (n»16) were each served by more than 
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Table 3 

Operational Responsi bility of child Care Centers (N=48) 



Responsif 3 Party Frequency Percent 



College 42 87.5 
Independent, 

Not-for-profit 2 4.2 

Other 4 8.3 



Table 4 

Children Served bv child Car e Canters (N-48) 

Group of Children Frequency Percent 

Children of students 48 100. 0 

Children of Faculty/Staff 42 87.5 

Children of Community 32 66.7 
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Table 5 



Priority Ranking o f service to Groups of chlldran 



Rank 


Frequency 


Percent 




cniiaren oi students (N"«38) 




1 


35 


92.1 


2 


3 


7.9 




Children of faculty and staff (N= 


22) 


1 


2 


6.2 


2 


26 


81.3 


3 


4 


12.5 




cailldren of coBmunlty (N«23) 




1 


2 


8.7 


2 


11 


47.8 


3 


10 


43.5 
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Figure 2. Age groups of children served by 
child care centers (N»48). 
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one-fourth of the centers. 

The types of child care offered are shown in Figure 
3. Pull-day care was offered in a high percentage 
(91.7%) of centers. A pre-school program was offered by 
over half of the centers and nearly half (41.7%) 
provided half -day care. Evening care (27.1%) and 
drop-in care (22.9%) were each provided in one-fourth of 
the centers. A total of 16.7% of the centers offered 
after school care for school-age children. Six centers 
(12.5%) offered other types of care such as hourly care, 
a special needs program, and a full-day kindergarten 
program. Weekend care was provided by 6.3% of the 
centers . 

A total of 18 centers (37.5%) offered child care 
during the academic year and summer session; one-third 
offered care during th^ academic year only and one-third 
offered care on a full 12-month basis (Table 6) . 

The majority of centers (n-27, 56.3%) scheduled 
care through fixed sessions of time, though they often 
allowed pick-up and drop-off time adjustments. A total 
of 14 centers (29.2%) offered flexible scheduling of 
care as determined by the parents' schedules. This type 
of scheduling was found often to have a minimum number 
of hours required, but no fixed time block existed as a 
requirement. Several centers (14.6%) had some 
combination of fixed and flexible scheduling. 

Table 7 outlines hours and enrollment features of 
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Full-day Half-day Drop-in Other 

Preschool Evening After-school Weekend 
Type of Care 



Flcmre 3 . Types of child care offered by 
child care centers (N<-48) . 
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Tabl« 6 

Calendar Baals for Child care (N-48) 



Calendar Basis Frequency Percent 



Academic Year Only 


15 


31.3 


Academic Year & Summer 


18 


37.5 


Full 12 Months 


15 


31.3 



Table 7 

Hours and Enrollment Features of Child Care Canters 



Feature 


Meem 


Median 


Mode 


SD 


Minimiim 


Maximum 


Center Hours 
(N-48) 


10.0 


10.0 


10.5 


2.4 


6.0 


16.0 


Max. Hours 
Children Stay 
(N-46) 


8.8 


9.0 


8.0 


1.8 


3.5 


12.0 


Capacity for 

Children 

(N-48) 


57.8 


49.5 


30.0 


30.3 


15.0 


160.0 


Current 

Enrollment 

(N-46) 


74.5 


57.5 


39.0 


52.9 


22.0 


315.0 
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the centers. A total of 56.2% of the conters provided 
child care services for 10 hours or more per day. 
Sixty-three percent of the centers allowed children a 
maximum stay of nine hours or less per day. A wide 
distribution was indicated in the number of children 
centers could accommodate. A range of 145 children was 
shown with a standard deviation of 30.3. Tue majority 
(66.7%) of the centers could accommodate at least 45 
children and up to 160 at one tine. An even greater 
distribution was indicated in the number of children 
currently enrolled in centers. A range of 293 children 
was indicated with a standard deviation of 52.9. Half 
of the centers enrolled at least 58 children and as many 
as 315. At the time surveyed, 46 responding centers 
were serving a total of 2,906 children. 

A high percentage of centers (91.7%) were licensed 
locally or by the state as indicated in Table 8. 
One-fourth (22.9%) of the centers had received state 
accreditation, but few (4.2%) had earned national 
accreditation . 

Snacks were served in almost all (n-47, 97.9%) of 
the centers. A total of 64.6% of centers provided lunch 
(n-31), and over half (n-26, 54.2%) served breakfast. 
One center (2.1%) served dinner while two centers (4.2%) 
provided no food service (Figure 4) . 
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Table 8 

Licensing/Accreditation standa rds Met bv Child care 
Centers (N-48) 



Standard 


Frequency 


Percent 


Local or State License 






Not Licensed, but 
Meets Reguirenents 


3 


6.3 


Below License Reqmts. 


1 


2.1 


State-accredited 


11 


22.9 


Nationally-accredited 


2 


4.2 


Other 


1 


2.1 



Snacks Breakfast Dinnei' 

Lunch No Service 

Food Service Provided 



Figure 4» Food service provided for children (N=48) • 
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The reporting structures for the child care 
centers* managert* ci saporvisors varied eunong the 48 
centers responding ^Appendix D) . More than 15 center 
managers reporte<. to student services divisions; a 
minimum of 7 centers reported to administrative affairs. 
Six center managers reported to the department of 
continuing and vocational education. As many as 4 
centers were within the area of early childhood 
education. Three or fevar center managers indicated 
reporting to each of t*ie following: deans of 
instruction, divisions of community services, home 
economics, public service prograuns, health careers and 
ratural science, career progrsuns, social and human 
science, one center reported to an independent agency. 

A high percentage (95.8%) had one full time 
manager/ supervisor as is shown in Table 9. One center 
was staffed with 2 full-time managers. A total of 22.9% 
of the 48 centers reporting had a mean average of one 
ass.^ start manager, most of which were full-time. A 
reported 81.3% of the centers had an average of four 
full-time teachers while 47.9% had an avcirage of three 
part-time teachers. Forty-eight percent of the centers 
reported that all teaching positions were full time; 
thirty thr«e percent reported a combination of full- and 
part-time teachers, 15% had only part-time teaching 
posi^'.ons, and 4% had no teaching positions. A total of 
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Tabl« 9 

Full- and Part-time Staffing bv Position (N-48) 



Full-time Part-time 
Position Mean Percent Mean Percent 

Ho.* w/Pos.** No.* w/Pos.** 



Manager/Supervisor 


1 


95.8 


1 


6.2 


Assistemt Managers 


1 


14.6 


1 


8.3 


Teachers 


4 


81.3 


3 


47.9 


Assistant Teachers 


4 


29.2 


3 


33.3 


Aides 


2 


10.4 


7 


29.2 


Work Study Students 


2 


6.3 


5 


47.9 


Secretary/Recep . 


1 


22.9 


1 


31.3 


Maintenance/ Custod . 


1 


14.6 


1 


35.4 


Cook 


1 


10.4 


1 


39.6 


Other 


2 


2.1 


2 


20.8 



* Mean Nuuiser in Position 
** Percent of Centers with Position 
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29.2% of the centers had part-time aides, while few had 
full-time aide positions. Over half (54.2%) of the 
centers hired work-study students, most of which were 
part time. A total of 22.9% of the centers averaged one 
full-time secretary, while 31.3% averaged one part-time 
secretary. Maintenance positions (35.4%) and cooks 
(39.6%) were each employed part-time by more than 
one-third of the centers. An average of two other 
part-time positions such as substitute teachers, 
paraprofessionals, bookkeeper or student assistants were 
employed by 20.8% of the centers. 

Twenty centers (41.7%) were staff.'ed from 50-100 
percent by full-time employees; those centers could 
accommodate a lim* of children ranging from 15 to 114 
at one time, student teachers were reported to be in 31 
centers (64.6%) and 24 centers (50.0%) indicated 
volunteers to be a part of the staff; co-op parents 
staffed 7 centers (14.6%). 

The minimum education qualifications regu.. 3d for 
the management and lead teaching positions are indicated 
in Figure 5. The majority of centem (64.6%) required a 
bachelor's degree or higher for the management position. 
Of the 48 centers reporting, 43.8% required a bachelor's 
degree, lo centers (20.8%) required a graduate degree, 9 
centers (18.8%) required an associate's degree, and some 
college was required at 8 centers (16.7%). 
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Mgrs/Supervisor 
Lead Teachers 




High school Associate's Graduate 

Some college Bachelor's 
Education Requirement 

Ficfure 5. Education requirements for manager/supervisor 
and lead teachers (N»48) • 
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A total of ''9*2% of thtt canters raqpilrad an 
associatas dagraa or higher for lead teachers. An 
associate's degree was the required nlnlnum In half of 
the centers. A total of 11 centers (22.9%) required a 
bachelor's degree, some college was nlnlnum reqpilrenent 
at 9 centers (If). 8%), and a high school dlplona was 
nlnlaun In one center. 

Median figures for the managers' monthly salary 
ranges were $1,868.00 as entry level to $2,809.00 as 
maximum. The majority (75.6%) of the reported entry 
levels for managers were from $1,000.00 to $2,088.00 a 
month. A total of 88.9% of the respondents had a 
starting monthly salary of $1,500.00 or more; over half 
(51.1%) reported starting salary of $1,868.00 or more. 
In addition, 76.2% of the maximum salary figures were 
from $1,333.00 to $3,133.00 per month. 

The median figures for lead teachers^ hourly salary 
ranges were $9.00 as entry pay up to $11.00 as maximuii. 
A high percentage (75.6%) of the entry level values were 
from $4.00 to $10.10 an hour. A total of 86.7% of 
respondents had hourly entry pay of $5.75 or more; over 
half (51.1%) reported enl.y pay of $9.00 or more. 
Maximum salary figures from $6.25 to $16.15 an hour were 
indicated in 74.4% of the responses (Table 10). 
Fees and Funding 

Average fees for infant care were reported fron 10 
child care centers, ranging from no fee charged by 2 
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Table 10 

Salary Ranges for Center Manaaer/Super vior and Lead 
Teachers 



Level 

of Range Mean Median Mode SD Minimum Maximum 



Monthly salary range for Memager/Supervisor 

Entry 

(N-45) 1,973 1,868 1,726 577 1,000 4,200 

Maximum 

(N-42) 2,667 2,809 1,907 682 1,333 4,163 



Hourly salary range for lead teachers 

Entry 

(N-45) 8.85 9.00 9.31 2.31 4.00 16.00 

Maximiim 

(N-43) 12.60 11.00 10.28 4.46 6.25 22.00 
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centers to $2.94 an hour by 2 centers. A fairly even 
distribution was shown with 60.0% of those centers 
reporting a fee of $1.C0 an hour for infant care. 
Sixteen centers reported average hourly fees for toddler 
care ranging fron no fees charged by 2 centers to $2.65 
an hour charged by 2 centers. A majority of 62.5% of 
those centers reported charging $1.50 an hour or less. 
Fees for preschool-age children ranged from no fees 
charged by 6 centers to $2.38 an hour charged by 1 
center. A total of 63.2% of thofte centers reported 
average hourly fees of $1.25 or less per child. The 
fees for school -age children reported by 14 centers 
ranged from $.50 an hour by 1 center to $2.25 an hour by 
another center. The majority of 64.3% of those centers 
charged an average hourly fee of $1.25 or less. (Table 
11) . Of the 48 centers, 9 indicated that they used a 
sliding scale usually based on financial need and family 
size; therefore they did not provide average hourly fee 
information. 

TzUdle 12 indicates the number of centers receiving 
fimding from a variety of sources and the median percent 
of funding from each source. The majority of renters 
were fxinaed by user fees and state funds. Of the 44 
responding centers, 52.1% indicated no budgetary support 
from college sources. 

A large portion of centers (n-36, 81.8%) received 
funding from user (parent) fees with the median percent 
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Table 11 

Hourly Fee Daacrlp tlona tor Aae Groups of Children 
Served (N-39) 



Number of 
Responding 

Age Group Centers Range Mean Median 



Infemts 


10 


$.00-2. 


.94 


$1.66 


$1. 


60 


Toddlers 


16 


.00-2. 


.65 


1.54 


1. 


45 


Preschool 


38 


.00-2. 


.58 


1.08 


1. 


19 


School-age 


14 


.50-2. 


.25 


1.22 


1. 


19 



Table 12 

Median Percent of Funding sources for C hild Care center 
Budgets (N-44) 



lading Number of Centers Median Percent 

Source Receiving Funding of Funding 



User Fees 


36 


21.5 




Student Fees Allocation 


4 


62. :> 




College Auxiliary Fxrnds 


2 


60.5 




General College 
Operating Budget 


13 


25.0 




State ¥^mds 


27 


77.0 




Federal .Fxands 


13 


10.0 




Other 


15 


10.0 
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of funding found to ba 21.5%. Half of the centers 
receiving user fees (n«18) indicated that those fees 
were responsible for 13% or less of their total budgets. 
A total of 3 centers (6.8%) received 100% of their 
funding fron user fees; conversely, 8 centers (x8.2%) 
received no user fee funding. 

State funds, other than regular college funds, were 
received by 61.4% of the centers. Of the 27 centers 
receiving state funds, 74% were state- funded from 75 to 
100 percent of the total budgets. A total of 6 centers 
(13.6%) received 100% of their funding from the state, 
while 17 centers (38.6%) received no state funds. 

A total of 34.1% of the centers received funds from 
sources other than those listed in the survey, such as 
college district funds and interest income. Of those 15 
centers, 60% reported such funding to be responsible for 
10% or less of total center Ludgets. 

Thirteen centers (29.6%) reported funding from 
their respective general collec,^ operating budgets by a 
mediem 25% of the center budgets. Of those centers 
funded by college operating budgets, 69.3% received 25 
to 40 percent of their total budgets from this source. 
A total of 31 centers (70.5%) received no funding from 
the college operating budgets. 

A total of 13 centers (29.6%) received federal 
funds. Of those centers, 76.9% were federally- funded by 
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10% or less. The high number of 31 centers received no 
federal funds. 

A total of 9.1% of the centers received fxinding 
through college student fees allocation? funding from 55 
to 90 percent in student fees was found in 3 out of 4 of 
those centers. The majority of centers (90.9%) received 
no student fees allocation. 

A median of 60.5% of 2 center budgets was reported 
from college auxiliary funds. No fvmding from private 
sources was indicated. 
Facilities 

A high percentage (n-39, 81.3%) of the 48 centers 
responding indicated that the child care facilities were 
located on campus. The remaining 9 centers (18.8%) had 
off-caunpus locations. 

As indicated in Table 13, half of the centers were 
designed and built to meet the needs of young children. 
A total of 31.3% of the centers were housed in an area 
redesigned to meet the needs of young children. A 
reported 18.8% of the centers were housed in a 
pre-existing area modified to meet minimum standards. 

Half of the centers indicated that the square 
footage of indoor area devoted to daily operation was 
3,000 square feet or more. Nineteen of those centers 
had more than 3,750 square feet devoted to daily 
operations. Figure 6 gives a total outline of square 
footage for all responding centers. 
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Table 13 

Houalna of Child Ca re Centers (N-48) 



Housing Frequency Percent 

Area Designed & Built 
to Meet Needs &f Young 

Children 24 50.0 
Area Redesigned to Meet 

Needs of Young Children 15 31.3 
Preexisting Area Modified 

to Mlnlnun Standards 9 18.8 
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2250-2999 sq. ft. 10.4% 

I. 

3000-3750 sq. ft. 10.4% 



1500-2249 sq. ft. 14.6% 




750-1499 sq. ft. i2.5% 
Less than 750 sq. ft. 2.1% 

Didn't answer 10.4% 



More than 3750 sq. ft. 39.6% 



Figure 6 . Square footage of indoor area devoted to 
daily operation of child care centers (N=>48) . 
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The majority of centers (56.3%) indicated that most 
food for the centers was prepared in kitchens located in 
the child care centers. Another 22.9% indicated that 
the college kitchen was the location of most food 
preparation (Table 14) . 

Permanent walls were reported as the division 
between classrooms in 21 centers (43.8%). Division 
between classrooms in 35.4% of the centers were movable 
partitions. A total of 14.6% of the centers had one 
classroom emd therefore reported no divisions. 
Temporary walls were used as divisions in 6.3% of the 
centers. An outline of divisions between classrooms is 
prr.iented in Table 15. 

A high percentage of centers (94%) had direct 
access to age-appropriate outdoor play facilities as 
noted in Table 16. A total of 4% reported having age 
appropriate outdoor play facilities within close 
proximity of the centers. One center reported having no 
outdoor facility. 
Future Advancement 

The recent completion and beginning operations of a 
new child care center was indicated by one campus. 
Published material describes this facility as having 
18.500 square feet with space for 250 preschool 
children, 120 college students, faculty and staff 
(Henderson Group Architects, 1987) . A total of seven 
centers indicated definite plans for larger facilities. 

O 
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Table 14 

Location of Most Food Prepar ation for Child Care Centers 
(N-48) 



Location 


Frequency 


Percent 


College Kitchen 


11 


22.9 


Kitchen in Center 


27 


56.3 


Off-campus Contract 
Food Service 


4 


8.3 


No Food Preparation 


4 


8.3 


Other 


2 


4.2 


Table 15 






Divisional Structures Between child Care center 


Classrooms (N-4a) 


Structure 


Frequency 


Percent 


Permanent Walls 


21 


43.8 


Temporary Walls 


3 


6.3 


Movable Partitions 


17 


35.4 


No Divisions 


7 


14.6 
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Table 16 

Location of Aae-appropriate Outdoor Fa cilities for 
£2llld£fin (N-48) 



Location Frequency Percent 

Direct Access From Center 45 93.8 

Close Proximity To Center 2 4.2 

No Facility 1 2.1 
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Some of those plans were an extension of existing space, 
but Bost were moves to new facilities designed to better 
serve needs. One of the center's plan Indicated a 
possible merge of the college with industry in their 
child care efforts. An additional seven centers were 
involved in proposed steps toward better facilities. 
One of those centers identified Lhe possibility of the 
integration of the college with a corporation in their 
child care efforts. Three centers expressed the need 
for additional space, but no efforts were in process as 
yet. 

One center indicated mainstreaming of disabled 
children and additional parent programs as thsir 
advancements. Work toward the addition of summer 
programs was indicated by two centers; efforts toward 
achieving NAEYC accreditation was mentioned also by two 
centers. The future development of an evening program 
was indicated by a center, and efforts toward a special 
needs progrzun was mentioned by a center. For written 
comittents regarding plans for future advancement of 
centers, see Appendix E. 

Comments 2uid suggestions were given regarding 
respondents* experiences with campus child care and ma/ 
be found in Appendix F. 
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Chapter V 

Overview, Discussion 6 Reconnended Research 



Child care for children of conxninity college 
students is not simply a complementary adjunct but has 
become a vital element of educational access. In 
addition, college child care centers are setting & 
precedent for the quality of child care throughout their 
respective communities. However, relatively few studies 
have been made of campus child care centers, causing 
minimal awareness of current practices. Consequently, 
the researcher reviewed pertinent literature and 
conducted a survey of chi?.d care centers on or 
affiliated with commxinity colleges representing 18 
districts in the League for Innovation. The following 
are questions addressed in this study; 

1. What child care provisions exist on selected 
community college campuses? 

2. How do those child care centers serve their 
respective colleges? 

3. How are the child care centers staffed? 

4. How are the child care centers funded? 

5. What are the plans for future advancement of 
these centers? 

While the study was restricted to a limited nuipJaer 
of child care centers serving relatively large cotaaunity 
colleges, findings may not only be useful to those who 
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participated but also to any college considering the 
establishment, maintenance or expansion of centers to 
provide sufficient, high-quality child care. 
JijSSHa&isni service Design 

In agreement with Keyes (1984) and Sparks (1987) , 
centers whose primary purpose was reported as education 
have some service characteristics; conversely, centers 
stating service to be the primary purpose indicate 
having some educational features. Results suggest that 
League-affiliated child care centers are some 
combination of service to parents with young children 
and education as associated with the instructional 
component of the colleges. 

Sxirvey findings are evidence that college-operated 
centers are most common, and service to college students 
is essential. In agreement with Boulton, outlined by 
Greene (1985) , service to children of faculty, staff and 
community is prevalent ejaong League centers. The common 
priority system used ranks children of students first, 
children of faculty and staff (if served) second, and 
community children (if served) second or third. Such an 
order of priority is supportive of a coxlege*s mission 
to provide quality education to students; theoretically, 
serving students first is the college giving preference 
to its "customers**. Conversely, Holdna?: (1978) found 
that 76% of centers surveyed had no priority system for 
admission. 
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Similar to findings of Herr, Zimaerman and Saienga 
(1987) , admission of preschocl-age children is 
widespread. Toddler care is evidenced as important, 
presently offered by half of the League centers. With 
infant and school-age care minimally availaJDle, it is 
assximed that a combination of need and cost factors are 
weighed when colleges consider age groups to be served. 

Efforts to satisfy the needs of full-time students 
is evidenced by the high percentage of centers that 
offer full-day care, supported by findings of Holdnak 
(1978) . Preschool programs are indicated as principal 
to nost center operations, similarly found in the study 
by Herr et al. (1987) . 

Findings of Holdnak (x978) support the conclusion 
that League centers typically follow the academic 
calendar. The findings were unexpected considering that 
such higti perc<»ntages serve children of faculty, staff 
and community who often have year-ro\ind child care 
needs . 

Fixed scheduling is characteristic of centers 
surveyed, offering specific sessions for children with 
some drop-off and pick-up adjustments. Greenblatt and 
Eberhard (1973) foxind the same xmiform scheduling method 
used by 77% of their sample. It must be noted that the 
1973 study showed no evidence of a combination of fixed 
and flexible scheduling which was found in 14.6% of the 
I^aague centers. 
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Results indicate that a maximvun stay of nine hours 
or less per day is coninon practice among League centers. 
This nay be a reflection of parental need and the 
center's interest in the welfare of children. Hours of 
operation, connonly ten hours or more, imply that 
centers are highly accommodating and flexible to the 
needs of parents. 

Median figures regarding center capacity for 
children parallel findings of Sparks (1987) and Herr et 
al. (1987) that capacity varies. Figures for current 
enrollment typically exceed those of center capacity due 
to flexible scheduling offered totally, or in part, by 
21 centers, wide distributions reflect need, cost and 
space considerations when a center's capacity is 
determined which in turn affects a center's enrollment. 

In agreement with Sparks (1987) , a local or state 
license is held by a high percentage of League centers. 
Although licensure requirements differ widely, meeting 
them i6 an indication that high health and safety 
standards for children are maintained. National 
accreditation, offered by NAEYC, is held by few centers 
but recommended as a standard to achieve. 

Provision of snacks is standard for centers 
surveyed and lunch is commonly served, also found by 
Herr et al. (1987). Surpisingly, Let^.gue results 
indicate breakfast to be an essential service provided 
in most centers. 
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Discussion I staffing 

Child care center managers typically report to 
student service divisions. Centers with student service 
affiliations are consistently those who include a 
service enphasis in their primary purpose. Remaining 
centers report to a wide range of departments which 
indicates no prevalent reporting structure. 

Important to the social/emotional development of 
young children is consistency. Contributing to that 
consistency are full-time teaching positions offered in 
a high percentage of League child care centers; of those 
centers, 23 indicated that all teacher positions are 
full-time. Full-time teaching positions provide the 
maximum opportunity for planning, preparation and staff 
development. Common to most centers are a manager, 
director or supervisor and the employment of teachers, 
work-study students, and a secretary. Since stuv^ent 
teachers and volunteers are a part of the majority of 
programs, it is assumed that centers benefit by the 
added stimulation while student teachers and volunteers 
gain practical experience. 

This study requested information regarding minimum 
education qualifications so that the constant standard 
is known regardless of staff changes. Related studies, 
however, determined the degree of education achieved by 
staff members. Characteristic of League centers is the 
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reguiruient of a bachelor's degree or higher for 
nanageaent positions; Herr et al. found that most 
directors held a master's degree. An associate's degree 
or higher is the minimim requirement for lead teachers 
in half of the League centers; Herr et al. (1987) found 
that most teachers had earned a bachelor's degree. It 
was noted by several respondents and related studies 
indicate that the minimum education rec[uirement serves 
as a base, while in many cases, teachers and managers of 
League centers have obtained a more advanced level of 
education. 

Data regarding salaries were reflective of a heavy 
concentration of centers along the west coast currently 
indicating a high standard of living. In order not to 
skew the sample, data was examined to provide several 
perspectives of salary i!igures. Compensation patterns 
for ccmpus child care managers and lead teachers vary 
widely but indicate higher salaries than much of the 
child care industry. 
Discussion! Pees and Funding 

Results indicate that League centers have kept the 
cost to parents for child !P.re at a reasonable level. 
In agreement with Kraft (1984), parent fees vary from 
sliding scale arrangements to a flat fee based or the 
age of the child. If child care services are an attempt 
to provide access to education and, in many cases, to 
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employment, affordable child care is evidence of that 
attempt. 

Adequate fxinding is evidenced as a challenge to 
many of the child care centers surveyed. A souxce of 
funding for most of the centers is user t&es; contrary 
to Holdnak's findings (1978), however, the other source 
of funding common to most centers is state funding — 
not college support. In order to maintain quality child 
care progreuBS affordzUsle to the user, college budgetary 
f apport would seem imperative. Clearly, the evident 
lack of college funding sources must be confirmed and 
addressed where needed. 
Facilities 

Characteristic of most League child care facilities 
are on-ceunpus locations of at least 3,000 square feet. 
These facilities are usually designed and built to meet 
the needs of young children; permanent walls between 
classrooms are commonly the divisional means used. 
Centers generally include a kitchen within the facility 
as well as direct access to an ags'-appropriate outdoor 
play facility. 

Although the profile of college child care 
facilities appears favoreible, the need for present and 
future advancement of facilities is well outlined by 
survey respondents and evidenced by related literature. 
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In closing, survey results Indicate that child care 
centers affiliated with League colleges are meeting a 
wide rang^ of education and service needs « It is 
assumed that such needs will not only continue to grow 
but also become increasingly diverse* Clearly, can^us 
centers must maintain the ability to change as those 
needs emerge* If child care centers and sponsoring 
institutions remain continually informed of altem "^ives 
in child care operations and facilities, their ability 
to provide sufficient, high-quality care for young 
children is strengthened. 
Poftnmip ^nded Research 

While the focus of this study has been on selected 

operational and physical features of child care centers 

affiliated with League colleges, related areas for 

further research have emerged which are specifically s 

!• A study of child care center funding 

alternatives and effective utilisation of 
space « 

2. A study to determine methods of frequent 
interaction and exchange among centers 
affiliated with League colleges. 

3. A study to determine the feasibi'^ity of 
infant care in the community college* 

4. A study of college child care center 
involvement with the community. 

5. A study of program content for children 
in college-affiliated child care centers. 
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7* On what caltndar bt? fs Is child cire offered? 

1. AcadMlc yw only 

2. Ac«dMlc yMT and lu—r session 

3. Full 12 wnth basis 

8* Witt Mthods art used for sdwduling care within the center's regular hours of service? (Check all that apply) 

1. Fixed (schedule set by center) 

2. Flexible (Kcordlnp to parent schedule) 

3. Other 



9* Nhat are the lixlnfli maber of hours children way attend per day? 

10. How wm^ hours Is your center open for ore? 

U. How Mity children can your center acrrmodxU at ttae? _ _ _ 

12. How Mity ch11^*en are enrolled for eve this soeester? 

13. Uhat licensing/accreditation standards hu your center »t? 

1. Licensed locally or by the state 

2* Not licensed, but vets licensing requ1' —.nt s 

3. Below licensing requlroMts 

U. Mwt Is the location of your center? 

I. On cai^ 

2. Of f caipis 

15* How Is your child care center housed? 

1. Area designed and built to net needs of young children 

2* redesigned to Met needs of young children 
3. Preexisting area »d1f led to alntaa standards 

16. Nhat Is the square footage of Indoor arae devoted to dally operation? 

4* 22Sr - 2999 square feet 
$. 3000 - 3750 square feet 
6* More than 3750 square feet 

17. Vkiat food service Is provided for the children? (Deck all that apply) 

1. Breakfast 

2. Lunch 

3* Dinner 

4* Snacks 

5. No food service 

18. Uhere Is aost food prepared for the center? 

1. College kitchen facilities 

2. Kitchen located In center 

3. Of f-cai|ftt9 contract focd service 



(Check all that ap^ly) 

4. Stat, ccredlted 

5. Nationally-accredited (NA£YC) 

6. Other 



1. Less than 750 square feet 

2. 750 - 1499 square feet 

3. 1500 - 2249 ^re feet 



4* No food praparatlon 

5. Other _ 
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19. Hon are clrisnms divided at your center? 

X. Pwrmmnt walls 

' Tfli^orary walls 

3. Nov^lt partitions 

4. Otl>«- 



2C Miat ere tht outdoor facllltlts available for children? 

1. Direct access to age-appropriate outdoor play facility 

2. Age<^pproprlate outdoor play facility within close proxlalty 

3. No age-appropriate outdoor facility 

21. To HhoB does tlie dilld care canter aanager report? (List by title up through entire structure) 



72. How Is your center sUffed? (Indicate mmbtr of str ' In each position; do not dupllcite) 



of Nuiterof Mterof Ruiter of 

iu\Ut)m part-t1«e full-tit oari-tlt 

1. Nanagar/Supervlsor «. Volunteers (Student/Parent/Other) 

2. Assistant Muieger 9. Student Teachers 

^ 3. Teachers 10. Secretary/Receptionists 

4. Assistant Teachers II. Htlntenance/Custodlal 

5. Aides 12. Cook 

6. Wort Stu4y Stu^ente 13. (Kher 

7. Co-op Parents 14. Total sUff 



23. What education qualifications are required of the aenagKr/supervlsor? 

1. High school graduate (or equivalent) 

2. Son college (no degree) 

3. Associate's degree 

4. Bachelor's degree 

S. Craduate degree (Haiter's. Ed.O.» Ph.D.) 

U. Hhat edbcatlon qualifications are required of the highest level classrooa teachers? 

1. High school graduate (or equivalent] 

2. Son college (no degree) 

3. Associate's degree 

4. Bachelor's degree 

S. Creduate degree (Hester's. Cd.O.» Ph.O.) 

25. Hhat Is the nnthlv Mlary range for the center mager/skpervlsor? 
$ I. Er*rv* uvel t » S 2. NaxleuB ^ 

26. Mhat Is the hourly salary r^nge for the highest level classrooa teachers? 
S 1. Entry Level to $ 2. Naxloui 
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27. What \% ttm average hourly fee paid ty parents for each age group you urve? 

$ 1. Infants 

S 2. Toddlers 

S 3. Preschool 

S 4. School^ 

28. What approxiMte percentage of your center budget Is funded by each of the follOMing? 

% 1. User fees ^1 5. SUtt funds (other than regular college funds) 

^% 2. Student fees allocation H 6. Fedenl funds (other thru regular college fundi} 

^ 3. College amlllary funds ^1 7. Mvate sources (eluml. foundation, etc.) 

^% 4. Ceneral college operating budget ^1 8. Other 



29. Do you have aiQr plans for future advanccMnt of your center? (please specify) 



30. ATQf conents or suggestions about your experience with ca^ws child cire wuld be appreciated: 



Child Care Center 

College 

Address 



Qieck here If you mid like to receive a staaary of this sti^. 



THMK YOUl 
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JOHNSON COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

12345 College at Quivira • Overland Park. Kansas 66210-1299 • (913) 469-8500 



September 30, 1987 



Dear Child Care Center Manager: 

Child care for children of community college students has become a 
vital element of educational access. In addition, college child rare 
centers are setting a precedent for the quality of child care through- 
out their respective communities. 

Your name was given to me by your district representative for the 
League for Innovation. The purpose of the enclosed survey is to gain 
information about child care centers affiliated with League colleges 
in order to build a profile of their operations and facilities. 

Please take a few minutes to complete the enclosed survey and return 
it by October 14, 1987 in the envelope provided. Your response will 
remain totally confidential; findings will be reported as group datu 
only. Thank you very much. 

Sincerely, 



Sara McElhenny 

Manager, Child Play Center 

sb 

er.«:losure 
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JOHNSON COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

12345 College at Quivira • Overland Park, Kansas 66210-1299 • (913) 469-8500 



October 27, 1987 



Dear 

If yoii have completed a survey of college affiliated child care 
centers sent to you earlier this month, please accept our sincere 
thanks for your participation. 

If you have not completed a survey, your cooperation is earnestly 
requested noM in order to complete a profile of child care centers 
within the League for Innovation. An additional survey is enclosed 
for your convenience. 

Thank you for your time. 

Sincerely yours. 



Sara McElhenny 

Mana5*»r, Child Play Center 

sb 

enclosures 
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RMponses to Survey Question # HI 

To whom does the child care center manager report? 
(List by title up through entire structure) • 

Note: Reporting structures :ire listed once for eacu 
college. 

* Director 

Chairman cf Early Childhood Education 

Vice President 

President 

* Dean of Community Services 

* Associate Dean of Students for Child Care Center 

and Social Science Division Chair/ Daan of 
Education - Child Development Curriculum 

* Director of Public Service Programs and Technical 

Education 

* Director of Child Care Services for YWCA 

* Child Care Program Director 
Assistant to Dean, Career Progras&s 
Dean, Career Programs 

vice President, Curriculum Area 
President 

* Assistant Dean of Student Services 
Vice President of Student Life 
Senior Vice President 
President 

* Division Head - Health Careers and Natural Sciences 
Associate Dean - Health Careers and Natural 

Sciences 
Campus Provost 
President 
Board of Trustees 

* Director, Commtinity Education Services 
Dean of Community Education 

Vice President of Administration 
President of College 

* Center Director 

Associate Dean of Human Science Division 

Dean of Instr^iction 

President of College 

Chancellor 

Board of Trustees 
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Director, Aiixiliary Services 

Dean, Student Services 

Vice President, Academic Branch 

President 

Division Chair - Social Science 

Associate Dean 
Dean of Instruction 
President 

Dean of Student Services 
College President 

Director of Student Activities 
Dean of Student Activities 
President of College 

Dean of Student Services 

Director, Student Activities 
College President 

Student Activities 

Dean of Student Services 

President of College 

Dean cf Adsinistration 

Vice President of Adainistration 

College President 

Assistant Dean 

Vice President • Administrative Services 
President 

Director, Child Development 

Dean, Administrative Services 

Vice President of Admini'-trative Services 

President 

Director 

Vice President of Administrative Services 
President 

Vice Prec HBnt Administrative Services 
President 

District Vice Chancellor Human Resources 

Dean of Student Services 

Vice President of Administration 

Vice President - Administrative Services 
President - College 

Vice President of Administrative Affairs 
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Dean of Student Services 

College President 

Chancellor 

Board of Trustees 

Prograa Director 

District Dean of Student Services 
Program Director 

District Dean of Student Services 
Program Director 

District Deem of Student Services 
Program Director 

District Dean of Student Services 

Child Care Centers Coordinator 
Department Dean - Vocational Sducation 

Manager - Chixd Development Programs 

Deem Student Services 

Vice President Student Services 

Presiden' 

Dean of Continuing and Vocational Education 
College President 
District Chancellor 

Dean of Instruction 
Chancellor 

Child Care Manager 
Community Services Dean 
Dean of Students 
College President 
Chancellor 

Early Childhood Education Coordinator 

Home Economics Department Chair 

Vice President for Instruction 

President 

Board of Education 
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RcsponsM to Survey Question #29 

Do you have any plans for future advancement of your 
center? (please specify) 

* We have gone through many changes and adaptations 
over the past years. This particular center has been in 
existence for 17 years. Therefore many of the 
advancements that have occurritd have been in accordance 
with the changing times and most importantly needs 
(children, parents, or student/programs) . I would be 
willing to share with you, if you should desire, our 
history; how we came to be and where we're going 1 

The one possib le foreseeable change for this center 
in the future is relocation — due to massive college 
changes (structure) . with this will bring a more 
innovative bettur center meeting the new regulation 
requirements and facility needs assessed over the years. 

* A special cooperative projr»ct between . . . 
Corporation and . . . College — center exists in a 
maj^l. Integration is a future possibility. 

* Not at this particular moment. 

* The Administration is planning to build a new 
facility on the campus that will house approximately 60 
children. f»e will be able to expand services for staff 
and faculty. 

* No. There is a need for a second center for 
drop- ins for students. Our present center does not 
accommodate this situation, but there is a need. 

* We are currently reviewing our center for 
modification at this time. We need to review needs and 
make a decision about philosophy of the center. 

* Moving to a larger center to include a drop off 
area 'iith easy access to commiinity workers. 

* Yes, extend space to accommodate more toddlers. 

* New facility on campus proposed within several 
years . 

* We have just moved into a $2,000,000 newly designed 
building which has been especially planned as a 
laUdoratory school. 
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* Building a larger child care center is a 
consideration at this time. Needs that may be satisfied 
are full-day care, care for children of faculty and 
staff, toddler care, weekend care, drop-off parking, 
etc. We would like to earn NAiHYC national 
accreditation. 

* A wish list: A 3-yeRr old's room 

Half -day program 

* Listed below are the items I would like to see for 
the center: 

I. Center 

1 . Enlargement 

2. Dependable, qualified staff 

3. Office space for administrative work 

4. Kitchen facilities 

5. Washing facilities 

6. Closet/ storage space 

7. Larger playground 

II. Children 

1. Equipment; toys, supplies, etc. 

* Yes. Ultimately NAEYC accreditation 

Special program development for special 

needs children 
Special summer progrzun 

* No specific plans at this time. 

* Not at this time. 

* We are providing maximum service in our present 
facility. I know of no plans for expansion. 

* Yes. Wr. have applied for the portable building 
from the state. Also applying for the COFFEE funds from 
state. If all else fails distric' will have to provide 
funds to build the center. 

* Yes, building a real and permanent facility. Would 
like to open an infant/toddler program. Goal to add 
more evening nights. 

* Infant center 

* Would like to find funding for summer session and 
evening program. 
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* No cost of living from the state for 2 years. 

* Not at this tine — no money. 

* We will be m&instreaming some children with the 
Local Developmental Disabled Children's Program. They 
will be placing two portables on our campus. 

Our county has been selected to participate in a 
program ... to get parents off welfare. We will be an 
active participant in that program, training and 
providing child care. 

* New center in the futiire. 

* We have plans for a new building in the future; 
however, raising the money is difficult. We have been 
talking with industry to see *f we both could benefit 
from a merger. 

* We hope to move our off-campus center on czunpus to 
better serve students. We also hope there might be some 
subisidy for child care for students. These are plans 
for the next 2-5 years. If we move on ceunpus then we 
plan a drop in child care center. 

* a) try to get funding sources 

b) try to get rent, utilities subsidized by 
school 

c) try to obtain Title XX funds 
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Responses to Survey Question #30 

Any conments or suggestions about your experience with 
campus child care would be appreciated: 

* I see the biggest need in infant/toddler care. We 
always have a long waiting list in this age group and 
very few colleges offer this service. I also see a need 
for evening care where parents who work all uay can 
attend evening classes and feel their children are safe 
and well cared for. Money and support are always a 
concern. Our school board is very supportive verbally, 
but additional money is not available to give our 
department. 

* We have a model facility that I had the opportunity 
to design. I would be happy to help any other college 
needing help in facility planning. This has become a 
specialty for me as I now have worked on 8 different 
types of facilities for children. 

* We do not operate as a drop in campus child care 
center. They must sign a contract for 6 hours. 

* Current state funding is inadequate for current 
progreuon need. V.E.A. single parent/homemaker fund has 
provided the additional income needed for a quality 
progrcua. 

* Campus child care is very expensive. My cost per 
child is $4.47 an hour. Highest fee charged is $2.00 an 
hour. As the richest country in the world we spend the 
least cn our children. 75% of all the learning takes 
place before the age of 5 and yet we do not emphasize 
adequate funding. Parent education should be built in 
as part of the progrzun. Directors and teachers should 
be placed on the same salary schedule as college faculty 
and instructors. It is a job physically exhausting and 
emotionally draining but has the greatest satisfaction. 

* This is our first year as a full service day care 
facility imder student Activities. We were formerly a 
Laboratory Preschool within the Home Economics 
Department. Both err progrzun and budget are in 
transition. 

* I fi^el we are providing a most important service 
for the parents who are attending college classes. Many 
would not be able to attend without convenient, low-cost 
child care. Since many of the parents we serve are 
single parents carrying heavy college loads, we feel we 
are able to give the children the time and stimulation 
parents arc not able to give at this time. 
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* I feel a need to network with other out of state 
caunpus child care personnel. 

* Utilization of work study students does not furnish 
the quality of introduction into education to assist the 
young children to grow and reach their potentials. 

* Is an excellent learning environment fcr Qfi — as 
well as our students and children. Is my opportunity to 
have positive impact on the lives of many young children 
by providing an appropriate model for their care away 
from home. 

* Campus child care center directors need to share 
information with one another in order to maximize 
efforts to serve the needs of our respective colleges. 

* We axmually find ourselves struggling with not 
enough income to meet the needs of our expenditures — 
Budget Frustrations, 

* Should be under Early Childhood Department and/or 
included in student fees whereby it could be free or at 
least $1.00 a day for students. 

* Philosophy of the center is a constant concern. 
Are we a service to students? Or a model of future 
teachers in the child care program? Or are we both? 
Should crjBt to students be our primary concern or 
curriculiim offered to the children in the center? Are 
we babysitting or child development? 

* We have had a very successful center for the past 
17 years. If we can be of further help, please let us 
know. 

* Campus child care has a low priority within the 
college structure. Suggestion — Develop a philosophy 
statement regarding the difference between campus child 
care and commtanity child carel 

* This is a beneficial service. 

* With my limited exposure to . . . campus centers 
(NCCCC member, attending conference in Boston, receiving 
newsletters, etc.), I came to realize how extremely 
fortunate we are (our centers) . . . with the extreme 
support we have had and continue to have from the 
Administration of our college. We are also fortunate 
that . . . has provided many avenues to par%<nts, centers 
and corporations in supporting day care and its issues. 
We, of course, feel it*s not enough, but we (the field 
of Early Childhood Education, parents) continue to 
advocate for our children and the vital rol(% to human 

o 
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developmeitt Sarly Childhood Education brings. Of course 
there have been many hurdles, but it has been e/ctremely 
challenging and exciting to be & part of our Lab Schools 
and the Early Childhood Education field. One particular 
suggestion I yould have is that it has helped 
dramatically that I am a part of the Administration of 
the College. Therefore, the hierarchy hasn't helped but 
to become aware of our needs and how it benefits the 
College in tun^.l 1 
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